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only editor from 1839 on. Although he conduct-
ed the publication ably and proved himself a
terse and vigorous writer, it suspended publica-
tion in April 1842 after a checkered career. It
served, however, as a prototype for later negro
journals. In 1846 he was installed as pastor of
the Bethesda Congregational Church, New
York, and continued as such until 1868. From
1846 until his death he held the position of city
missionary. He was also keenly interested in
educational subjects, and in 1847-48 helped or-
ganize a number of temperance societies. He
was married in 1834 to Henrietta, the daughter
of Green Regulusj^ she died in 1836 as did the
infant girl born of this union. In 1840 he mar-
ried Charlotte Augusta, the daughter of Gus-
tavus J. and Pacella (Cuthbert) Burroughs of
Savannah, Ga.; she bore him seven children, of
whom only three daughters were living at the
time of his death. He was light in color, of small
stature and wiry frame, and polished in man-
ners. He had a gentle disposition, was modest
in demeanor, and fair-minded and effective as a
speaker.

[F. T. Ray, Sketch of the Life of Charles B. Ray
(1887); I. G. Perm, The Afro-Am. Press (1891);
Congregational Year Book, 1887.]               H. G. V.

RAY, ISAAC (Jan. 16, i8o;-Mar. 31, 1881),
psychiatrist, was born in Beverly, Mass., the
son of Isaac Rea, a shipmaster, and Lydia (Si-
monds) Rea. The family later changed the
spelling of the name. The younger Isaac was
educated at Phillips Academy, Andover, and at
Bowdoin College, taking high rank in scholar-
ship. He studied medicine under Dr. George
Shattuck of Boston and received the degree of
M.D. from the medical department of Bowdoin
(Medical School of Maine) in 1827. He opened
an office in Portland, Me., two years later re-
moving to Eastport, where he remained till 1841,
In 1838 he published A Treatise on the Medical
Jurisprudence of Insanity, still an accepted au-
thority in courts of law. In 1841 he became su-
perintendent of the Maine Insane Hospital, Au-
gusta, which institution he left in 1845 to assume
medical charge of Butler Hospital, Providence,
R. L, a recently established private, incorporated
hospital for mental diseases. Its trustees com-
missioned Ray and Dr. Luther Bell [g.t/.] of
McLean Asylum (now McLean Hospital, Wav-
erley, Mass.) to visit hospitals and asylums in
Europe with a view to devising plans which
should embody the best known construction of
that period. Ray's "Observations on the Prin-
cipal Hospitals for the Insane in Great Britain,
France, and German/' (American Journal of
Insanity, April 1846) was a result of that visit,
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and the hospital when completed (1847) bore
witness in its arrangements and architecture to
the fruitfulness of the foreign experience.

Returning to Providence in 1846, he remained
at Butler Hospital as physician-in-chief and su-
perintendent till the close of 1866, when he re-
signed on account of impaired health. He had
been during those two decades not only a la-
borious administrator, but, as physician, keenly
interested in the scientific aspects of mental
medicine and a prolific contributor to the litera-
ture of his specialty. Going from Providence to
Philadelphia, he made the latter city his resi-
dence till his death. There he acquired an ex-
tensive and lucrative consultation practice and
was often in the courts as an expert. He was
an accomplished psychiatrist and in those days
a giant among men of his specialty. He also
possessed an intellect which he had cultivated
not only in pursuit of the sciences but in that
of the humanities. Proof of his literary ability
may be found in his annual reports, his many
contributions to the American Journal of Insan-
ity, and indeed in all that came from his active
pen. The bibliography of his writings for the
fifty-three years of his authorship includes over
a hundred titles. Worthy of special mention are
his Mental Hygiene (1863) ; Contributions to
Mental Pathology (1873), a collection of twen-
ty-two essays, among which are "Insanity of
King George the Third," "Shakespeare's Illus-
trations of Insanity," and "Illustrations of In-
sanity by Distinguished English Writers"; and
"Recoveries from Mental Disease" read before
the College of Physicians of Philadelphia and
published in its Transactions (3 ser., vol. IV,
1879). His versatility is best shown in Ideal
Characters of the Officers of a Hospital for the
Insane (1873), sketches conceived in the vein of
Thomas Fuller, in one of which "The Good Su-
perintendent," he unconsciously delineated his
own life and character.

Ray was president of the Rhode Island Med-
ical Society, 1856-58; and president, 1855-59,
of the Association of Medical Superintendents
of American Institutions for the Insane (now
American Psychiatric Association), of which in
1844 he was one of the founders. Ray Hall,
Butler Hospital, was built as a memorial to
him by two of his friends at a cost of $38,000.
He married, in 1831, Abigail May Frothing-
ham. There were two children, a daughter, who
died young, and Dr. B. Lincoln Ray who died in
1879. Ray left his fortune ($75,000) to Butler
Hospital.

[Gen. Cat. of Bowdoin Coll and the Medic. School
of Maine, 1794-1912 (1912) ; Am, Jour, of Insanity,
Apr. 1881; Trans. R. L Medic. Soc.t vol. II, pt 5
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